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E HAVE repeatedly stated in the columns of our Journal that thi 

International Union is opposed to the solicitation or acceptance of 
advertising by local unions or Joint Councils. Some unions have the habit 
each year of running balls, dances, or other entertainments. Joint Councils 
in some places do so. The practice is not near as bad as it used to be yearg 
ago. Local unions and Joint Councils should be big enough to stand of 
their own feet and run their own entertainment, or else eliminate the enter. 
tainment. If there is a dance and dinner the membership and their families 
should pay for the tickets, but outside of the membership there should be 
no charges and there should be no soliciting of advertising for progra 
One of the first acts of mine when I became General President was to cut 
out advertising in our official Journal, for this reason: we feel that insti> 
tutions that are fair to organized labor should not be penalized by asking 
them to contribute by advertising, and we also feel that it is an indirect; 
way of asking money from employers. In other words, to be plain, it ig 
nothing more than petty graft. If we are not big enough to stand on our 
own feet and maintain our own institution of Labor, then it would be wel 
that we would disband rather than: be dependent upon employers and 
friends outside the organization to support us. The labor press of thd 
nation does a great deal of good, but it seems to me unfair and unreason- 
able to depend upon contributions in the form of advertising. However 
the only organization that is in our hands is:the International Brotherhood: 
of Teamsters and its affiliated local unions, and we again repeat—we aré 
opposed to the solicitation of paid advertising by our affiliated unions or 
by anyone who goes out to solicit for the unions. 


TTF 


HE STRIKE of over-the-road drivers in the New England cities has! 

been settled. It was a substantial victory for the unions. The trouble 
could have been settled in the first place without any stoppage of work, 
as we understand our membership offered to arbitrate and many of the 
employers protested and refused arbitration. At any rate, we hope 2 
valuable lesson from this experience has been obtained by the employers. 
No great attempt was made to work strike-breakers because with the 
co-operation of the New York and Boston unions strike-breakers or non 
union truck drivers would not have much chance to deliver their freight, 
Co-operation by our unions means success, Every time we raise the wages 
that are low in cities outside the great centers of population, we help our 
stronger unions that have high wages and good working conditions. 
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Newspapers Are Silent When 
FTC Cracks Down on 
Frauds 


Which is worse, manufacturers who 
sell deadly poisons and foreign-made 
products as “made in the U.S. A.,” or 
newspapers which refuse to tell their 
readers about these vicious frauds, 
because the manufacturers are profit- 
able advertisers? 

For example, here are four stories 
you probably did not see in your daily 
paper, though the facts were made 
“cease and desist 
orders” issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission, Uncle Sam’s “business 
policeman” 

The K. & K. Supply Company, New 
York, was ordered to stop selling Jap- 
anese bicycles and parts, disguised as 
American made by taking off the 
labels, ‘Made in Japan,” or by con- 
cealing the Japanese label by putting 
over it “name plates of American 
manufacturers and distributors.” 

The Lightmore Appliance Corpora- 
tion and the Solar-Ray Lamp Com- 
pany of New York were ordered to 
stop advertising that their electric 
light bulbs are “made in the United 
States by skilled American workers,” 
when in reality the bases of the bulbs 
are “made in Japan,” but the Jap label 
is “concealed from view.” 

Through court action, the commis- 
sion stopped three Seattle (Wash.) 
concerns from making and selling 
“Alcoban,” a nostrum they advertised 
as “a safe treatment for alcoholism.” 
Alcoban, the commission said, con- 
tains drugs which may cause “serious 


public recently in 
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illness or death,” and produce such 
“nervous excitability” that victims 
consume more alcohol instead of less 
in efforts to “calm their nerves.” 

The Marvel Products Company, 
Hazel Park, Mich., was ordered to 
stop advertising that its “Hair Mar- 
vel” is not a hair dye, and is a safe 
“tonic” for the hair and scalp. Like 
other dangerous dyes, the commission 
said, Hair Marvel contains lead ace- 
tate, “an accumulative poison.” 

Each week the commission sends a 
score of stories like these to news- 
papers throughout the country. Every 
editor knows that these stories are 
real news, of interest and importance 
to the public, but the F. T. C. disclos- 
ures are seldom printed in the pa- 
pers.—Labor. 





End of Strike Breakers and 
Labor Spies Scheduled 


It looks as though anti-union em- 
ployers will soon be deprived of the 
use of labor spies and strike break- 
ers in their un-American operations 
against the fundamental rights of 
working men and women. 

After many months of investigat- 
ing various aspects of these notorious 
underworld denizens fostered and 
financed by a powerful minority of 
American industry against the legal 
activities of the workers organized in 
labor unions, the Senate Civil Liber- 
ties Committee, composed of Senator 
Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin, 
chairman, and Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah, has reached the con- 
clusion that both labor spies and per- 
sons hired and paid to break strikes 
should not be permitted to function in 
the United States. 

To bring about the end of these 
instrumentalities of employer terror- 
ism, Mr. La Follette and Mr. Thomas, 
using the facts drawn from their in- 
quiry, have introduced a bill in the 
U. S. Senate designed to inter these 
excrescences of our industrial life in 
the tomb of outlaw proscribed by 
Federal statute. 


To accomplish this meritorious pur- 
pose, the La Follette-Thomas bill con- 
tains four specific prohibitions. The 
bill would outlaw: 

1. Use of labor spies. 

2. Employment of private guards 
armed with guns or other dangerous 
weapons off company property, ex- 
cept where necessary for protection 
against theft of goods or money in 
transit. 

3. Use or possession of industrial 
munitions in or about a place of em- 
ployment during a labor dispute. 

4. Use of strike breakers or strike 
ene agencies as defined in the 

ill. 

The bill also authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to obtain injunctions 
against interstate shipments of goods 
produced under the “oppressive labor 
practices” as defined under the act 
and to bar the mails to persons con- 
victed of violation. 





Railroads to Boost Employment 


Railroads will give a big boost to 
employment and recovery in 1939 by 
greatly increasing their purchases 
over the 1938 level, according to a 
survey made by the Wall Street 
Journal. 

The Journal said that it sent ques- 
tionnaires to fifteen large carriers, 
which are “a typical cross-section of 
the railroad industry,” and from the 
replies compiled the following facts 
and estimates: 

The fifteen roads plan to buy 351,- 
251 tons of steel rail in 1939, a 153 per 
cent increase over the 138,658 tons 
bought in 1938. 

This indicates that all the Class I 
carriers may increase their rail pur- 
chases from 400,000 tons last year to 
over 1,000,000 tons this year, the larg- 
est figure since 1930. 

Similar large increases were indi- 
cated in purchases of locomotives, 
other equipment, and ‘“‘improve- 
ments.” 

Not only will this create employ- 
ment in steel and equipment plants 
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and the railroads’ own shops, but 
many of the roads also said they plan 
to employ more men for increased 
maintenance programs. The Union 
Pacific, for example, said it will add 
about 6,000 men for “maintenance 
and improvements,” and to handle the 
expected increase in traffic.—Labor. 





Lobbyists Are Curbed 


Lawyer-lobbyists who hire former 
employees of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission will lose their 
right to “practice” before the S. E. C., 
it was ruled by the commission’s gen- 
eral counsel, C. T. Lane. 

Big Business has long had the habit 
of tempting officials to leave their gov- 
ernment posts, by offering them fancy 
salaries in exchange for their “inside 
knowledge” and influence in Federal 
departments. 

The S. E. C. has suffered particu- 
larly from such raids. Although the 
commission is only about five years 
old, several hundred of its key men 
have been hired away by Wall Street 
interests. It has become a standard 
joke that the commission has a “re- 
volving door” and that employees go- 
ing in meet themselves going out. 

To discourage further raids, Lane 
said, the commission will take “strin- 
gent steps” when any such cases come 
to its attention in the future. 





Work 


There is no quality or circumstance 
which gives pleasure to the senses or 
exalts our mind and spirit, except as 
it relates to the work that is before us. 
In the complex civilization of today 
our own work is not important when 
we stop to reflect, and consider the 
engagements of those about us. We 
find work leads us into contact with 
nature, flowers, trees, rivers, moun- 
tains, the air, the sea, the land; and all 
the inhabitants of the globe. It is the 
privilege of workers to study these 
many contacts, know them, live them 


and gain pleasure from their associa- 
tion. 

There can be no joy to work except 
as we put our mind and spirit into the 
accomplishment of the task which lies 
before us. Our lack of capability may 
hinder us in our desire to advance in 
our chosen endeavor but it should not 
lessen our appreciation of the privi- 
leges that we enjoy. These privileges 
lie not only in the satisfaction gained 
by our own advancement but also in 
pleasure of knowing that through this 
advancement we have contributed to 
the uplift of the masses. — Retail 
Clerks’ International Advocate. 





Great Lecturer Proves to Be 
Ship’s Cook 


Richard Hugh Richards was a cook 
on the good ship Aquitania. When it 
put into New York some weeks ago, 
Richard decided he must see America. 
But how? Richard answered the ques- 
tion by inducing a bureau to arrange 
a series of lecture dates for him 
throughout the Middle West. 

He was presented as a distinguished 
British scholar who knew all about the 
European situation. Richard laid it 
on pretty thick and did not hesitate to 
instruct his audiences as to their 
“duty” when the “next war” started. 

The authorities grabbed Richard in 
Colorado Springs. He admitted he 
was the Aquitania’s roving cook, but 
insisted he was as well informed con- 
cerning European conditions as many 
other lecturers who are wandering 
about America. 

He is probably right. The authori- 
ties say they will deport Richard. It 
would be a good thing if they would 
deport the other lecturers. 

If an American were to go to Eng- 
land or France to tell the people of 
those countries how to conduct their 
domestic and foreign affairs, his re- 
ceipts would not be sufficient to pay 
his carfare. If he tried the trick in 
any other European country, he would 
be thrown into jail. 
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America is the only place in the 
world where the Aquitania’s cook 
could get away with it. Isn’t it about 
time we cease to be “suckers” and 
refuse to subsidize foreigners for un- 
loading their propaganda on us?— 
Labor. 





Intensify Boycott of Nazi 
Products 


More extensive and energetic boy- 
cott of German-made goods by all lib- 
erty-loving people in the United States 
is undoubtedly the most effective 
available means of dirking in a vital 
spot the dastardly autarchy by means 
of which Hitler and his associated 
freedom destroyers in the totalitarian 
dictatorship of Nazi Germany and its 
stolen territory in other European 
countries have assassinated democ- 
racy and democratic institutions. 

The great masses of American 
working men and women, North, 
South, East and West, should be espe- 
cially militant in placing their stamp 
of disapproval on anything bearing 
the label “Made in Germany” by re- 
fusing to buy such articles. This is 
important because of the fact that the 
first thing Hitler and his madmen 
have done and continue to do wher- 
ever they acquire power is to destroy 
the free trade union movement and 
terrorize and imprison trade union 
officers and members. 

This telling point was emphasized 
by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in an 
address on a radio program arranged 
by the American Council Against 
Nazi Propaganda which was broad- 
cast from Washington, D. C., over a 
Columbia Broadcasting System Net- 
work. 

After reviewing the terrible on- 
slaught against freedom and democ- 
racy unleashed by the Nazi dictators 
wherever their brutal policies have 
been applied, with especial emphasis 
on Czechoslovakia as the most recent 





example of their liberty-destroying 
dictatorship, Mr. Green said: 

“The destruction of free, demo- 
cratic trade unions in Germany and 
now in Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
other territories seized by Hitler is a 
matter of deep concern and of tremen- 
dous importance to the working peo- 
ple of our country. 

“Before the advent of Hitler free 
democratic trade unions were firmly 
established in the economic and indus- 
trial life of Germany. This was also 
true of Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
There the trade unions served in the 
promotion and advancement of the 
economic life of their different coun- 
tries and, as in the United States, 
stood as a bulwark in defense and pro- 
tection of democracy, freedom and 
self-government. 

“The working people in the United 
States protest, with all the strength 
and power at their command, against 
the wiping out of trade unions and 
trade unionism in Germany, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. 

“These killing blows directed at 
trade unionism abroad serve as addi- 
tional reasons why the great masses 
of the people and their friends in the 
United States should boycott Ger- 
many as it has never been boycotted 
before. 

“Let us use all means at our com- 
mand, short of war, in opposition to 
this march of a ruthless dictator and 
the establishment of autocratic and 
dictatorial control upon people who 
possess all the capacities for self-gov- 
ernment and the exercise of democ- 
racy.”—News Letter. 





Plastic Airplane Wings 


A special army board is studying 
the possibility of making warplane 
wings and fuselages from plastics by 
a process which a New York indus- 
trialist said promises to solve “‘admir- 
ably” the problem of mass production, 
says an Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington. 
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The new process was described to 
the monopoly committee by George A. 
Baekland, vice-president of Bakelite 
Corporation, who said it would make 
possible construction of a fuselage or 
wing in two hours by the labor of nine 
men—about one-twentieth to one- 
thirtieth of the present manufactur- 
ing time. 

The witness added it would mean a 
greatly reduced expenditure for tools 
and equipment, make possible rapid 
changes in design, and give an in- 
crease in speed of up to thirty-five 
miles per hour because of the absence 
of rivets, screw heads and bolts on the 
plane’s surfaces. 

Baekland, who said his- company 
supplied only the material for the 
work, testified these results had been 
obtained in closely guarded experi- 
ments. 





Parents Are Held Victims of 
Gigantic Book Fraud 


Beware of the ““Educators’ Associa- 
tion, Inc.,” and its “Volume Library,” 
which has been sold by 1,500 canvas- 
sers to more than 1,000,000 parents at 
$10 to $17 a copy. 

The reasons why parents should be 
on guard against this gigantic fraud 
were described in a “cease and desist 
order” issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The order named a score of men, 
“all trading under the name Educat- 
ors’ Association,” in cities throughout 
the country. 

“Their canvassers have solicited 
12,000,000 parents of school children 
to buy the book,” the commission said. 
“Purchasers paying cash are given 
‘certificates of membership’ granting 
them the privilege of consulting a so- 
called ‘Bureau of Research and Serv- 
ice,’ and a ‘guarantee.’ 

“Purchasers are misled to believe 
that the Educators’ Association is or- 
ganized and operated by a group of 
teachers for a purpose other than 
financial gain, whereas it is solely a 
business enterprise. 


“Canvassers gain admission to 
houses by implying that they come 
from schools, and their sales talks are 
so worded as to imply that the book is 
a requirement in schools.” 

The commission also ordered the 
“association” to stop swindling its 
own agents by false promises of sala- 
ries and “refunds.”—Labor. 





When the “Big Fellows” 
Ran Out 


In order to provide jobs for “white- 
collar” workers, Harry Hopkins, 
while he was in charge of WPA, con- 
ducted a number of “surveys.” One 
recently made public has to do with 
the withdrawal of bank deposits, in 
the closing days of the Hoover admin- 
istration, just before the famous bank 
holiday. 

It shows that 70 per cent of the 
withdrawals affected demand deposit 
accounts of $100,000 and over, and 
that the withdrawals were “neglible 
in accounts of less than $200.” 

Putting it bluntly, the “big fellows” 
had inside information and withdrew 
their money, while the “little fellows” 
were left “holding the bag.” 

Thanks to Roosevelt, that perform- 
ance could not be repeated now. The 
“big fellows” may still pull out their 
money, but insurance of bank depos- 
its, put over in the face of the opposi- 
tion of such heartless reactionaries as 
Senator Carter Glass, protects the 
tiny savings of the “little fellow.”— 
Labor. 





Modern Efficiency 


London chimney smoke is now be- 
ing “washed” to obtain sulphuric 
acid. Gases from a big power plant 
chimney are cleaned at the rate of 
750,000 cubic feet per minute. Cal- 
cium sulphate (gypsum) formed in 
the process is allowed to accumulate 
until it reaches pea-soup consistency. 
Sixty tons of sulphuric acid a day, or 
nearly 25,000 tons yearly, are taken 
from the chimney gases. 
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A Crusade for Health 


Arguments in Washington’s fa- 
mous anti-trust medical case will be- 
gin the middle of April. And no mat- 
ter how it comes out, the case is a land- 
mark of better medical service for the 
poor. It is the first time that a medi- 
cal society has been accused of trying 
to hold a practical monopoly, and re- 
quired to defend itself in a federal 
court. That is not only a sign of 
greatly increased interest in the 
health question, but itself doubles the 
interest. 

The foundation of this increased 
interest was laid by Dr. Jessamine 
Whitney, and her analysis of the cen- 
sus returns of 1930 from ten states. 

Every observing person knew al- 
ready that the poor are sick oftener 
than the rich, and the fact that a new 
born baby’s chances of life depended 
to a large extent on his father’s in- 
come. 

But Dr. Whitney went farther, 
showed that poverty is the deadliest of 
all ills; and from this revelation has 
come the crusade—it is little less—for 
better medical care for the folks of 
low incomes. 

No matter how this case turns out, 
the day is almost gone when a quali- 
fied physician and surgeon cannot 
take his patients to a hospital because 
they belong to a group formed for the 
purpose of promoting health.—Labor 
World. 





Concerning Crime 


The Criminal Justice Association 
of Washington reports that major 
crimes in the nation’s capital dropped 
34.3 per cent in 1938 compared to the 
record of 1937. Major crimes include 
all crimes of violence from aggravated 
assault to murder, and arson, perjury, 
forgery, grand larceny and receiving 
stolen goods. The director of the 
association laid the improvement to 
quicker trials, stiffer sentences, and 
greater public interest in crime. 
Stiffer punishment as a permanent 





deterrent of crime is more than doubt- 
ful. England had more crime in pro- 
portion to population when she had 
something over 100 crimes punishable 
by death than she has now. Quicker 
trials, meaning surer punishment, 
does have a lasting effect. But public 
interest in crime, if turned in the right 
way, is most potent of all. 

Josiah Flynn wrote forty years ago 
that the young men committing vio- 
lent crimes were drawn mainly from 
the more energetic slum dwellers who 
couldn’t get satisfactory or perma- 
nent jobs. His diagnosis is true yet.— 
Labor World. 





House Committee Backs Alien 
Deportation Bill 


Washington, D. C.—The bill pro- 
viding for deportation of aliens who 
advocate “any changes” in the Ameri- 
can form of government has been ap- 
proved by the Immigration Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 

As introduced by Representative 
Dempsey of New Mexico, the bill 
stipulated deportation for advocacy 
of “fundamental changes.” Represen- 
tative Dickstein of New York, the 
chairman, said the committee ap- 
proved the amended bill unanimously. 

John P. Frey, president of the A. 
F. of L. Metal Trades Department, 
and John Thomas Taylor of the Amer- 
ican Legion, testified in support of 
the bill. 





Controlling Money for the 
People 


Since the organized labor movement | 
of New Zealand took over, the elec- | 
torial action, the government of that | 
country in 1935 on a platform de 7 
signed to benefit the masses of the © 


people, the New Zealand Parliament 
has enacted much legislation to pro- 


tect the wealth producers and at the E 
same time provide reasonable profits 3 


for those who own the industries. 
With regard to the reservoir of 
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money the labor government started 
with the principle that it must be con- 
trolled in the interest of the people. 
This was tersely expressed by Prime 
Minister M. J. Savage, who said that 
the “clear objective” of the organized 
labor movement in control of the gov- 
ernment “is to make money the serv- 
ant of man instead of his master.” 
In explaining this principle and its 
significance Mr. Savage added: “It is 
just as necessary for the nation to be 
the sole authority for the issue and 
control of money as it is for it to be 
the sole authority for the organiza- 
tion and control of the Army and the 
Navy.”—News Letter. 





Generator Rate 


Battery damage may result if the 
generator charging rate is too high, 
according to the emergency road serv- 
ice of the California State Automobile 
Association. An excessive charging 
rate has a tendency to cause buckling 
of battery plates. When a car is driven 
a great deal in daytime and only a 
little at night there is a possibility 
that the charging rate will be too 
high. 





Supreme Court Rules States 
May Tax Salaries of Fed- 
eral Employees 


Washington, D. C.—In a far-reach- 
ing decision handed down on March 
27, the Supreme Court of the United 
States abolished the judicial theory of 
reciprocal immunity which for over 
half a century has prevented the 
states from placing an income tax on 
the salaries of Federal employees and 
the Federal Government from levying 
a tax on the salaries of state em- 
ployees. 

_In addition to giving states the 
right to tax the salaries of Federal 
employees, the decision removed the 
old immunity of state officials from 





the Federal income tax decreed by 
former decisions of the court. 

The six-to-two decision in effect 
opened an almost untapped source of 
revenue to both Federal and state 
governments. Congressional experts 
estimated the yield from Federal 
taxation of state incomes at approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 on the present tax 
structure, and believed state govern- 
ments might collect at least that much 
on Federal salaries. 

The Federal government has ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 employees, and 
state and local governments 2,500,- 
000, all hitherto immune. Thousands 
of these, whose salaries fall below 
Federal or state exemptions, will con- 
tinue to escape taxation. 

Specifically, the court ruled New 
York could tax the $2,400 salary of 
an employee of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, but in so doing the 
court overruled all court precedents 
which recognize ‘an implied consti- 
tutional immunity from income taxa- 
tion of the officers or employees of the 
national or a state government or 
their instrumentalities.” 





Hundreds of Thousands of Job- 
less Paid Unemployment 


Benefits 


The current statement by the So- 
cial Security Board regarding the vol- 
ume of unemployment insurance paid 
out during February is an instructive 
illustration of the benefits received by 
some of those who are forced into the 
unemployed army. 

During the month $34,713,715 were 
paid to unemployed insured workers 
by 49 state unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies. This was an increase 
of $5,500,000 over the January total. 

About 850,000 workers were draw- 
ing benefits during the week ended 
February 25, and by the middle of 
March this number had risen to more 
than 1,000,000. 
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A Crusade for Health 


Arguments in Washington’s fa- 
mous anti-trust medical case will be- 
gin the middle of April. And no mat- 
ter how it comes out, the case is a land- 
mark of better medical service for the 
poor. It is the first time that a medi- 
cal society has been accused of trying 
to hold a practical monopoly, and re- 
quired to defend itself in a federal 
court. That is not only a sign of 
greatly increased interest in the 
health question, but itself doubles the 
interest. 

The foundation of this increased 
interest was laid by Dr. Jessamine 
Whitney, and her analysis of the cen- 
sus returns of 1930 from ten states. 

Every observing person knew al- 
ready that the poor are sick oftener 
than the rich, and the fact that a new 
born baby’s chances of life depended 
to a large extent on his father’s in- 
come. 

But Dr. Whitney went farther, 
showed that poverty is the deadliest of 
all ills; and from this revelation has 
come the crusade—it is little less—for 
better medical care for the folks of 
low incomes. 

No matter how this case turns out, 
the day is almost gone when a quali- 
fied physician and surgeon cannot 
take his patients to a hospital because 
they belong to a group formed for the 
purpose of promoting health.—Labor 
World. 





Concerning Crime 


The Criminal Justice Association 
of Washington reports that major 
crimes in the nation’s capital dropped 
34.3 per cent in 1938 compared to the 
record of 1937. Major crimes include 
all crimes of violence from aggravated 
assault to murder, and arson, perjury, 
forgery, grand larceny and receiving 
stolen goods. The director of the 
association laid the improvement to 
quicker trials, stiffer sentences, and 
greater public interest in crime. 
Stiffer punishment as a permanent 





deterrent of crime is more than doubt- 
ful. England had more crime in pro- 
portion to population when she had 
something over 100 crimes punishable 
by death than she has now. Quicker 
trials, meaning surer punishment, 
does have a lasting effect. But public 
interest in crime, if turned in the right 
way, is most potent of all. 

Josiah Flynn wrote forty years ago 
that the young men committing vio- 
lent crimes were drawn mainly from 
the more energetic slum dwellers who 
couldn’t get satisfactory or perma- 
nent jobs. His diagnosis is true yet.— 
Labor World. 





House Committee Backs Alien 
Deportation Bill 


Washington, D. C.—The bill pro- 
viding for deportation of aliens who 
advocate “any changes” in the Ameri- 
can form of government has been ap- 
proved by the Immigration Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. 

As introduced by Representative 
Dempsey of New Mexico, the bill 
stipulated deportation for advocacy 
of “fundamental changes.” Represen- 
tative Dickstein of New York, the 
chairman, said the committee ap- 
proved the amended bill unanimously. 

John P. Frey, president of the A. 
F. of L. Metal Trades Department, 
and John Thomas Taylor of the Amer- 
ican Legion, testified in support of 
the bill. 





Controlling Money for the 
People 


Since the organized labor movement 
of New Zealand took over, the elec- 
torial action, the government of that 
country in 1935 on a platform de- 
signed to benefit the masses of the 
people, the New Zealand Parliament 
has enacted much legislation to pro- 
tect the wealth producers and at the 
same time provide reasonable profits 
for those who own the industries. 
With regard to the reservoir of 
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money the labor government started 
with the principle that it must be con- 
trolled in the interest of the people. 
This was tersely expressed by Prime 
Minister M. J. Savage, who said that 
the “clear objective” of the organized 
labor movement in control of the gov- 
ernment “is to make money the serv- 
ant of man instead of his master.” 
In explaining this principle and its 
significance Mr. Savage added: “It is 
just as necessary for the nation to be 
the sole authority for the issue and 
control of money as it is for it to be 
the sole authority for the organiza- 
tion and control of the Army and the 
Navy.”—News Letter. 





Generator Rate 


Battery damage may result if the 
generator charging rate is too high, 
according to the emergency road serv- 
ice of the California State Automobile 
Association. An excessive charging 
rate has a tendency to cause buckling 
of battery plates. When a car is driven 
a great deal in daytime and only a 
little at night there is a possibility 
that the charging rate will be too 
high. 





Supreme Court Rules States 
May Tax Salaries of Fed- 
eral Employees 


Washington, D. C.—In a far-reach- 
ing decision handed down on March 
27, the Supreme Court of the United 
States abolished the judicial theory of 
reciprocal immunity which for over 
half a century has prevented the 
states from placing an income tax on 
the salaries of Federal employees and 
the Federal Government from levying 
a tax on the salaries of state em- 
ployees. 

In addition to giving states the 
right to tax the salaries of Federal 
employees, the decision removed the 
old immunity of state officials from 





the Federal income tax decreed by 
former decisions of the court. 


The six-to-two decision in effect 
opened an almost untapped source of 
revenue to both Federal and state 
governments. Congressional experts 
estimated the yield from Federal 
taxation of state incomes at approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 on the present tax 
structure, and believed state govern- 
ments might collect at least that much 
on Federal salaries. 

The Federal government has ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 employees, and 
state and local governments 2,500,- 
000, all hitherto immune. Thousands 
of these, whose salaries fall below 
Federal or state exemptions, will con- 
tinue to escape taxation. 

Specifically, the court ruled New 
York could tax the $2,400 salary of 
an employee of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, but in so doing the 
court overruled all court precedents 
which recognize ‘an implied consti- 
tutional immunity from income taxa- 
tion of the officers or employees of the 
national or a state government or 
their instrumentalities.” 





Hundreds of Thousands of Job- 
less Paid Unemployment 
Benefits 


The current statement by the So- 
cial Security Board regarding the vol- 
ume of unemployment insurance paid 
out during February is an instructive 
illustration of the benefits received by 
some of those who are forced into the 
unemployed army. 

During the month $34,713,715 were 
paid to unemployed insured workers 
by 49 state unemployment compensa- 
tion agencies. This was an increase 
of $5,500,000 over the January total. 

About 850,000 workers were draw- 
ing benefits during the week ended 
February 25, and by the middle of 
March this number had risen to more 
than 1,000,000. 
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Down in Washington there seems to be a rebellion against the Presi- 
dent, even by members of his own party. The Democrats that were car- 
ried in the last general election in 1936 and in the previous one in 1932, 
those same boys, many of them that would never have been heard of but 
were carried into office by Roosevelt, are now fighting the President pretty 
strongly. Certainly I personally have no reason to go into ecstasies over 
any consideration that I have received, but that is not the question. I still 
repeat, there never was an administration that had more sincerity in 
behalf of the working people of our country than the present Roosevelt 
administration. It is true that there have been some persons connected 
with the administration that have not been all that we would desire them 
to be. It is true also that there were some individuals elected to the Con- 
gress and to the Senate on their pledges to serve Labor, and they have 
betrayed those pledges. But it is also true that more favorable legislation 
was enacted for Labor as a whole in the last six years than had been 
enacted in the previous fifty years. Certainly men have the right to 
protest and rebel, but not the men of Labor who are supposed to speak for 
their people. Surely there have been decisions made against us, but the 
heads of the government have not always been responsible for those deci- 
sions, but the men referred to above, by betraying their trust. Of course 
many have been disappointed who were looking for jobs and positions or 
who had friends they were interested in, but a Labor man is not supposed 
to be looking for personal jobs for himself or for his friends. The duty 
of a Labor official is to look for legislation and benefits for the masses of 
those he represents. Some men in Labor bring their political prejudices 
into the picture. Because we lived in a certain environment we perhaps 
cannot help being prejudiced, but no man should represent the masses of 
Labor as an International official and allow his political prejudices to 
blind him to such an extent that he would vote directly for the enemies 
of Labor because they belonged to his party. It is a pity that we cannot 
let our minds go back to a few years ago when there was no progressive 
legislation such as the Wagner Act, the Social Security Law, or the many 
other laws that have been enacted within the last six years. Take the 
banking law, where the depositors are guaranteed their deposits up to 
five thousand dollars by over ninety-five per cent of the banks of the 
country. What a blessing that would have been if it had been in operation 
in 1932! I have known individual workers who had deposits in three 
different banks, their life savings, and all three banks were wiped out. 
Men quickly forget, and the more that some receive the more they demand. 
“Man’s ingratitude to man” still obtains. 

If we want to be reminded of what may happen to Labor from a 
national standpoint, just let our minds go back a few years to the days 
of Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania and Congressman Joe Cannon, who 
was Speaker of the House; or even to the days of Cleveland, 1892 to 1896, 
when anyone who raised his head in favor of Labor in Congress was con- 
sidered an outcast and a rebel. Colonel Lindbergh’s father was a Congress- 
man and because of his progressive Scandinavian ideas in favor of the 
workers he was isolated as if he had the smallpox while he was in Wash- 
ington as a Congressman. It is just the same with some of our union 
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members. They do not appreciate the struggles that were made for them 
by the men who have gone before, who suffered and starved and fought 
and bled in order to make conditions better for those engaged now at our 
employment. 


Today it is an honor to be a union man and to wear the emblem of 
trade unionism, because the Federal Government, from the President of 
the United States down, has presented a wreath of approval and a stamp 
of graciousness and well being on the organized labor movement of our 
country. But there are some that remember the time when, like a rebel, 
you had to hide your unionism and you did not dare mention the labor 
union in the place where you were employed, and your neighbors looked 
with suspicion on the members of your family because you were heard to 
express yourself in favor of unions. 


I have repeatedly said that what has transpired in Europe, where 
unions have been destroyed, may happen to the Labor Movement in our 
country because of the blindness of our own leadership and their refusal 
to set aside their personal feelings. In the State of Oregon, labor is prac- 
tically handcuffed as a result of the present Labor-hating political leaders 
who have control of that state. Almost the same thing is liable to happen 
before you read this Journal, in the State of Wisconsin. Be assured that 
your union must be protected by clear thinking and conservative action, 
or else if you abuse your privileges you will find the state or the national 
government telling you that it is the law that you must disband your 
union and accept the wages and working conditions that the government 
doles out to you in state and nation. It has happened elsewhere. It can 
happen here. 


TTF 


A MOST sweeping decision was rendered recently by a Federal Judge in 
the District of Philadelphia against the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers because of a sit-down strike. The amount of the fine imposed 
upon certain officers and local unions was $711,932. The individual mem- 
bers, for some reason or another, were exempt from the payment of a fine. 
This is somewhat different from the famous Danbury Hatters decision. 
This was based on the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, by which it has been 
decided by the Federal Courts that an employer can recover three times 
the amount of loss he has sustained in his business because of a boycott 
against a concern resulting from a strike or from differences between the 
employer and the employee. This recent decision goes further than that, 
however, because it is not based on the word “boycott” or on the fact that 
the products of those factories were boycotted by the Hosiery Workers. 
It is based on the fact that the men struck and remained within the plant 
in a so-called sit-down strike. Of course we have always disagreed with 
the theory of the sit-down strike because such procedure disestablishes the 
right of property, which the Labor Movement never substantially agreed 
with. In other words, the Labor Movement has always stood for the right 
of property, said property to be held in accordance with the laws enacted 
by the state and federal government. It was also claimed and proven to 
the satisfaction of a jury composed of men and women that certain dam- 
ages were done to the machinery in the plant during the sit-down strike. 
The Danbury Hatters decision was sustained by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This federal judge in Philadelphia based this decision 
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on the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, claiming that Labor was a trust, but 
deviated somewhat because of a sit-down strike. The case will be appealed 
and we trust the decision will be reversed because it is far reaching. As a 
result of this decision, however, other employers in ordinary strikes have 
decided amongst themselves, on the advice of their highly-paid legal repre- 
sentatives, that they can also recover damages for loss of business, etc., 
during strikes. A set of employers in New England has brought suit 
against our unions because they claim a loss in business resulting from a 
duly authorized and approved strike. By the time you read this article, 
the trouble in New England will be settled. The strike was brought 
about because of the fact that the over-the-road drivers in Providence and 
other places were trying to somewhat equalize wages in different cities 
where truck owners were competitors against one another. By the way, 
even with the so-called levelling of wages they are far below the wages 
received for the same kind of work in the two large cities on both ends of 
the line, New York and Boston. Those men endeavored for days and days 
to make a settlement before they went on strike. They did everything 
within their power to bring about a settlement but the employers wouldn’t 
move. As the information came to Headquarters, the employers refused 
to submit the differences to arbitration. When this condition obtained, the 
International Union endorsed the strike and guaranteed benefits, and dele- 
gated its organizers to help and advise the men on strike. According to 
reports from the district from our people, there was no serious trouble 
during the strike. In many instances the employers locked out our men in 
sympathy with the other employers. Governor Vanderbilt, the recently 
elected Republican Governor of the State of Rhode Island, did everything 
in his power to bring about a settlement and openly condemned, in con- 
ference, the employers for the attitude they have taken. 


But getting back to the message that we want to convey. For your 
information, the employers involved in the strike have now brought suit 
against several of the local unions for loss to their business during this 
legal strike. We did not ask that the court cases be set aside as a condition 
of a settlement. We want the court cases to go on. If the employers are 
successful in winning those cases then the hands of Labor are tied and the 
union men are nothing better than slaves tied to their posts, because they 
cannot cease employment collectively if the claims are upheld by the courts. 
It is our opinion that those cases should go on from court to court until a 
final decision is rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
then perhaps Labor would wake up and endeavor to have the laws more 
thoroughly amended or clarified, to the end that men of Labor would be 
free to work or not to work in accordance with their own individual 
desires and rights. If there is loss of property or damage done during a 
strike it is our opinion that such losses, if proven to be resulting from the 
individual members of the union, can be recovered. Therefore it behooves 
our people, where lawful strikes obtain, to refrain from causing any dam- 
age or loss of property. This case may be interesting so that our members 
who do not know the law and who seem to think that unions are all power- 
ful and that all we have to do is say we want something and we must get 
it—it would be well for those members to realize the dangers now con- 
fronting the Labor Movement in our country. Don’t ever make the mis- 
take that you have all the strength and brains on your side of the fence. 
Always give the other fellow credit for having as much intelligence as you 
have and more money and perhaps better legal talent. If men can only 
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understand these questions they will be preserving their unions, because 
their actions will be guided by common sense, and in preserving their 
unions they will be preserving the conditions they enjoy in their employ- 
ment and the welfare of their families. 

We also have reason to believe that entering those suits for encrmous 
damages against the unions was done for the purpose of trying to frighten 
or intimidate the unions. In other words, some pin-headed employers and 
their crafty, chiseling lawyers said “Let us throw a scare into those fel- 
lows.” Well, for the benefit of the employers let us say to them; not only 
in New England, but elsewhere, that the men of Labor today are fairly 
intelligent and know their rights and their business, and consult with 
their lawyers—yes, even have the courage to disagree sometimes with 
their lawyers. We also say we are not all powerful and we try to be sens- 
ible, but we cannot easily be bluffed, and if the employers want to throw 
their good money to scalping lawyers, then the.men of Labor and their 
unions should—and in my judgment will—be prepared also to defend them- 
Selves. I have no doubt whatever from my years of experience that if this 
law suit goes to trial the judgment will be in favor of the unions, but you 
never can tell what will happen before a prejudiced judge. But if the 
case has to be appealed to the United States Supreme Court the member- 
ship of that court is now composed of men without prejudice, with reason 
and understanding, based on justice, and a majority of them at least are 
not the tools, nor do they owe their appointment to corporations of great 
magnitude, such as obtained in the years past. When we live within the 
law we have no reason to fear. 


TTT 


W: HAVE many appeals from local unions for donations to help them out 
in trouble they get into. Most of the trouble they are responsible for them- 
selves. The Constitution clearly states how our money can be distributed. 
We have endeavored to carry out the Constitution, as we are bound and 
obligated to do. We cannot take care of calls for financial aid that are 
not provided for in the Constitution. Our per capita tax is extremely low 
and our expenses have increased, and at the next convention—whoever 
lives to be there—if you expect to get donations from the International 
Union, or to have the International Union take care of lawyers’ fees or 
to help out in strikes that are called before the International Union ap- 
proves them—then you had better raise your per capita tax to about 
ninety cents or one dollar a month per member instead of the thirty cents 
which is now the per capita tax, two cents of which we have to pay to the 
American Federation of Labor each month, as well as taking care of innu- 
merable strikes and lockouts, paying for organizers, printing, publishing 
and mailing the monthly magazine, and paying for the upkeep of the 
General Headquarters, also an office in Washington, and the many other 
calls that are made on our thirty cents per month per member which you 
contribute. If you want to get more out of this institution you must pay 
more in. I think that our accounting will show that we have treated 
everyone justly, in accordance with the laws laid down to us and the 
means at our disposal. 


TOF OF 
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There is no real reason for rejoicing as a result of any great progress 
made by the committees representing the American Federation of Labor 
and the Committee for Industrial Organization. But it is not extravagant 
to say that some progress has been made at those meetings, in which both 
sides have sat around a table and discussed the problems confronting them 
for the purpose of endeavoring to reach an understanding. The great rank 
and file of the workers and the public in general cannot understand why it 
is that Labor cannot reach a settlement immediately of their problems. 
They cannot understand that a bitter fight has gone on for over three 
years, where men have been calling each other names and making all kinds 
of charges against each others’ organizations. I repeat, the public cannot 
understand why these differences cannot be set aside at once and an agree- 
ment reached. But the public does not condemn other large bodies of men 
that disagree. All of the misery now obtaining in Europe is because the 
leaders, the intellectual minds, are in disagreement, and because of that 
disagreement we may be confronted with a general European war at any 
time; and if another war takes place it will mean almost the destruction 
of civilization in the oldest civilized countries of the world; and all because 
men will disagree, and will not sit down around a table and discuss their 
problems and leave their disputes to arbitration. In the two political 
parties in our country there is considerable disagreement and misunder- 
standing, and in 1912 Woodrow Wilson was elected President of the 
United States because of a dispute or secession movement in the Repub- 
lican Party, when Theodore Roosevelt and his associates went out and 
split the Republican Party and formed the Bull Moose Party, which was 
in reality a secession movement in that party, and it was four years before 
the Republican Party was again united and it was eight years before 
they were successful in electing anyone to office. And so it is with Labor. 
We could go on indefinitely explaining why there have been serious differ- 
ences that have not been easily overcome in other walks of life outside 
the Labor Movement. As a matter of fact, the differences within the 
Church itself have been so bitter and so great that secession has obtained, 
antagonistic conditions have prevailed, and rivers of blood have flowed 
because of religious differences, bitterness and hatreds. But everyone you 
meet in Washington, New York and other places, outside the Labor 
Movement, and many within the Labor Movement, stop and ask you why 
it is that Labor cannot get together. There is no one who more thoroughly 
understands the seriousness of a division among the men of Labor than 
this writer. But this writer is only one man and sometimes it takes 
months and perhaps years before you are able to explain and convince 
those who disagree with you as to the justice of your position and as to 
the duty devolving upon men of Labor to the end that they may bring 
together the two great bodies of organized labor in our country, lest we 
may be legislated out of business by our enemies, as has been done in many 
other countries across the water. If only the leaders of Labor, elected to 
serve their people and, in my judgment, every one of them striving to serve 
honestly—I repeat, if they could only fully understand the necessity of 
making sacrifices and splitting their differences so that we may come 
together in one solid front and work shoulder to shoulder for the protection 
of our people—what a wonderful achievement it would be for the present 
leadership. Yes, I know the split should not have taken place; that so 
and so was or was not responsible for the division—that is not the ques- 
tion now. The question before us is that there is a serious division that 
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is injuring us, and we should understand that it is the duty of the leaders 
of Labor to heal this division and create unity. Individuals or office holders 
on either side should not be considered in the greater interest of the masses. 
It would also be well for the representatives of the workers on both sides 
to refrain from using any bitterness and to referain from creating pub- 
licity as much as possible while the negotiations are going on between the 
committees representing both sides of this division. 


TTF 


Ar THIS writing the clouds are hanging pretty heavy over Europe. On 
this day it looks very much like we could not avoid a general war among 
European countries. Everyone that I know of is anxious for the United 
States to keep out of war, but no matter how we feel on this question, you 
can rest assured that if the war goes on we will be pulled into it in a year 
or two years, just as we were once before. If another war takes place in 
Europe it will be ten times more destructive than the previous World 
War. As a matter of fact, all that we have gained from an educational and 
civilized point of view is liable to be wiped out. In addition, the lives of 
millions of the best blood of those nations will be destroyed, and worst of 
all, thousands of innocents will be sacrificed. Wealth and property will be 
so thoroughly eliminated and destroyed that it is doubtful whether or not 
those countries can recover in one hundred years even the conditions that 
they enjoy today. Submarines, aeroplanes and poisonous gases have be- 
come so perfected, so thoroughly improved, that the destruction will be 
greater than in the World War. All we can hope for now is that before it 
is too late the multitudes in those countries in Europe that seemingly are 
now like “dumb driven cattle” will arise and crush the monsters that are 
responsible for the contemplated destruction of life and property and 
civilization in Middle Europe, and which may paralyze the whole world. 


OTF 


- 
[ HERE is some reason for the workers in America to complain because of 
unemployment. There is some reason for business men to complain and 
grumble, and for investors to find fault with conditions as they are. I 
visited a stockbroker’s office the other day, and in the room in which the 
ticker tape operated which announces the quotations or sales prices of 
stocks listed on the New York Exchange, there were about three hundred 
persons present, and every time their favorite stocks went down they com- 
plained and grumbled and blamed but one man, President Roosevelt, for 
the losses they had sustained. Most of them are paper losses and those who 
do not have to sell perhaps would recoup their losses by holding on to 
their investments. 

The only thought that would run through your mind was that this 
same condition obtained in many countries in Europe a few years ago. 
Business men were grumbling about their governments, but how they 
would wish now to have some of those governments back again instead of 
what they have to deal with, where neither business, labor, nor the Church 
dares to protest aloud lest they be exterminated. With all of our miseries 
here we still raise more food than we can consume. There is very little 
starvation and we are living in the greatest country in the world at the 
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present time. At least we have freedom and we need not fear to express 
ourselves. Sometimes because we have no real suffering we fail to under- 
stand and appreciate the blessings we enjoy. It certainly gets my mind 
upset when you hear those that have salaries of $50,000, $60,000, $100,000, 
and $200,000 a year complain about their taxes. Why should a man 
that gets $200,000 a year without working very hard for that amount— 
I say, why should he protest against paying the government fifty per cent 
of that amount so that the starving multitudes may obtain employment 
and something to eat? 


OTF 


[— else can be said about President Roosevelt, he certainly has 
the courage to say something and do something which not only attracts 
the attention of our own country but the entire world. Even those who do 
not believe in his political philosophy have no hesitancy in saying that he 
has brains and courage. Of course all men heading a great nation are 
bound to make enemies. The cruel part of it is that many of those whom 
Franklin D. Roosevelt helped to come to the public eye—in other words, 
helped to elect—are now his most bitter enemies. It is well that our coun- 
try at this time has an experienced man at the head of our government, 
and I do not make this statement for any political purpose or because of 
political prejudices. A man without world understanding such as some of 
the men that were elected as President within the past twenty years, might 
lead our country, now at this crucial, delicate moment, into a world con- 
troversy which might cause misery and suffering to our entire people. 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt came into office nearly every South 
American country regarded us with suspicion and many of them regarded 
us with contempt. Some of those countries had reason to hate us, as their 
properties, through franchises and other rights, had been peddled away to 
United States capitalists prior to 1920. Large mining interests in this and 
other countries had purchased privileges from dictators and rulers, who 
could safely be called grafters, in South American countries, causing pov- 
erty, misery, and suffering for the inhabitants of those countries and held 
them chained to a post financially. The dictators and rulers, or the politi- 
cal machines in those South American countries, crushed the common, and 
in most instances, illiterate peoples, and through bankers in Wall Street 
and in Bond Street, London, the dictators and their gangs became wealthy, 
while poverty prevailed extensively. No wonder those people despised and 
held in suspicion the people and government of the United States. No 
wonder they were inclined to be radical. First Socialists and next express- 
ing sympathy with Communism. Well, the administration in Washington 
since 1932 has done perhaps one of the best jobs possible in creating a 
better understanding between the South American countries, and a clear- 
cut education has been given to those South American countries, mainly 
based on the fact that the United States had no intention of ever inter- 
fering with their domestic and national rights, and that the United States 
further would protect them against foreign aggressors. 


After the proposition submitted by President Roosevelt on Saturday, 
April 15, to the two dictators, namely Hitler and Mussolini, within twenty- 
four hours he had received the unanimous approval of this proposition 
from every South American country, as well as from nearly all the coun- 
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tries in Europe, including Russia, with the exception of Germany, Italy 
and Spain. By this action alone he has sold the honesty and square dealing 
of the American people to every government on the American continent 
as well as to all the governments throughout the world with the exception 
of the three named above. It cannot be computed in dollars and cents, but 
if it could be, billions could not purchase for our people the good will estab- 
lished by this last declaration or proposition put foursquare to the dictators 
of Europe. Of course we expect the proposition to be rejected (this is 
written April 20), but even if it is rejected it has practically placed the 
two dictators “on the spot” because now if they force war on an innocent, 
unprotected people they will be responsible for that war, and the brand 
is placed squarely on their shoulders of being responsible for that war. 
And when all the countries of the world outside those three named, which 
are controlled by dictators—I repeat, when all the countries of the world, 
which includes Canada, South Africa and Australia, fully understand that 
the slaughter entailed as a result of another world war could have been 
avoided were it not for those dictators, you can rest assured that when the 
war comes it will mean that it will not be so easy for the dictators of 
Europe to win that war with honest world opinion condemning them for 
bringing about the slaughter. All of this has resulted from the courage of 
President Roosevelt in submitting his proposition asking Hitler and Mus- 
solini to establish a ten to twenty-five year peace agreement and to sit 
down around the table and endeavor to adjust any differences that now or 
later may obtain between the many nations of Europe. 

We repeat, whether or not you agree with Roosevelt politically, you 
must admit that he has courage and does things. It would be easier for 
him to pursue the course of least resistance and do nothing and thereby 
escape criticism and willful misinterpretations of his intentions and 
actions. Surely the United States is endowed with many privileges and 
gifts from nature and government, but not its least blessing at this time 
is to have at the head of the government a man of courage and under- 
standing who is unselfish and fearless. 


TTF 


The Labor Movement is cursed with an over-surplus of salaried officers 
that “do nothing” but sit around and find fault with those that are always 
“on the job.” 


TTT 


A BIG TIME was surely had by our local unions in Baltimore, Maryland, 
on Saturday and Sunday, April 22 and 23. The General President was a 
special guest at the banquet and dance which was held in the Lord Balti- 
more Hotel on Saturday evening, April 22. Large delegations from New 
York, Philadelphia, and other places, composed of the business agents and 
salaried officers and their wives, were in attendance and were the special 
guests of the Baltimore unions. They came to do honor to the local unions 
in Baltimore and also to the General President of the International Organi- 
zation. On Sunday afternoon a large mass meeting was held of the mem- 
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bership. The General President addressed this meeting and dealt with the 
history of our International Union, its many struggles, its secessions, its 
set-backs, and its victories, and described the standing of that Interna- 
tional Union today, it being considered by all classes of people as one of 
the greatest labor organizations not only of our own country but of any 
country in the world. Most of those that were in attendance at the meet- 
ing had never seen the General President up to that time, and the recep- 
tion given to the visitors from other cities and the attention and interest 
paid to the remarks of the General President was something not easily 
forgotten. The expression on the faces of those members in and around 
Baltimore on hearing from the lips of the head of the International Union 
the message that he conveyed was without a doubt one of those scenes that 
must long be remembered. When it is considered that for many, many 
years our organization was unable to raise its head in the State of Mary- 
land, of which Baltimore is the largest city, and that today we have within 
its confines many splendid organizations composed of men who are real 
trade unionists, it brought a thrill of happiness and pleasure to the Chief 
Officer of the International Union to witness the great work of our organi- 
zations and the splendid achievements of our unions in that particular 
district. It cannot be forgotten very easily that the officers of many of 
those unions suffered persecution and in some instances imprisonment in 
order to preserve, protect and further the local organizations under the 
banner and guidance of the International Union. Those men constituting 
our membership in Baltimore and vicinity are perhaps as much apprecia- 
tive of the help given by others as any class of men it would be possible 
to find anywhere. The great help given to them by New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and all those cities in the immediate vicinity, within a radius 
of five hundred miles, was undoubtedly the mainstay of the organizations 
in Baltimore during the crucial period when they were fighting for their 
right to exist. That great help by these outside cities who have strong 
organizations is not only appreciated by the men in Baltimore as they 
expressed themselves, but it is freely admitted by those men who consti- 
tute this membership that the guiding influence and protection of the 
International Union is something that this membership will always remem- 
ber as the days go on and they achieve even greater success. As has been 
stated on another page, while the local unions in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
and New York generously helped the local unions in Baltimore in their 
darkest hour, they also helped themselves by building up real unions in 
that city, thereby raising the wages and endeavoring to equalize the com- 
petitive influence and protect the employers in those other cities who are 
paying reasonable wages and granting decent working conditions. 

The whole affair in Baltimore on the evening of April 22 and the 
afternoon of April 23, 1939, will long be remembered by those who par- 
ticipated in the event, and it is the judgment of the International Officers 
that the whole Labor Movement, but more especially our International 
organization, is more thoroughly understood and undoubtedly will be 


strengthened as time goes on as a result of this gathering which has now 
passed into history. 


P. S.—As a slight token of respect to the General President for the 
help he has in recent years rendered, and the advice and counsel he has 
so generously contributed to the Baltimore unions, the Joint Council of 
Baltimore named Saturday, April 22, 1939, “Daniel J. Tobin Day.” 
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HE Middle Western States’ strike which has been going on for months 

and which has been gradually coming to an end, is almost closed and 
another great victory has obtained for the officers and the unions that 
participated in this strike. During all the months of the strike, in which 
. there were a couple of thousand men originally involved, there were less 
’ than a half dozen desertions from the ranks of the strikers. The local 
- union members that were working assessed themselves and contributed 
as much as they possibly could to maintain the men that were on strike. 
The International Union paid the expenses of a general committee of about 
five members to enter into and conduct conferences and to a great extent 
_ manage the strike. The International Union also contributed as much as 
' it possibly could to help the strikers. Most of the men on strike had not 
been members of our union more than one year, but in all of my time and 
my years of service I have never known a better conducted strike or better 
union men than those that were engaged in this conflict. If our members 
in the East and in the West who have been organized for years, could 
only understand the picture obtaining in cities like Omaha, Des Moines, 
and other such places, where for years our unions were kept out and 
crushed—lI repeat, if our eastern and western members who have been 
trained as union men for years and who have been dealing with. fair 
employers, could only understand the bitterness and the hatred against 
our unions by the employers in these Middle Western States, then they 
would have some realization of the quality of the men that engaged in the 
strike and of those who handled the strike and helped to bring same to a 
successful ending. Again I repeat, that only with the co-operation of our 
Chicago unions, our St. Louis unions, and our other strongly organized 
points could those men have won this great conflict, even with all their 
fighting qualities which helped them to endure their privations and to 
undergo the sufferings that their families experienced during this long 
drawn out strike. There were many weeks in which some of those men 
on strike received only enough to keep body and soul together for them- 
selves and their families, but those men never complained. They never 
cried for mercy. They never grumbled. They regretted having to fight 
this bitter fight, but remained steadfast to their obligation to the end. 
This is what brought about success. This, and the help of our strongly 
organized unions in other districts. We congratulate all those engaged in 
this conflict and we express our appreciation to the unions that were not 
engaged who so generously helped the men on strike. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 
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The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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